SETTLEMENT   OF   ACCOUNTS

not have been Erasmus if he had uttered a frank and
downright No to the opinions of a rival. Here as else-
where he shrank from extremes, and could not see his
way to accepting Luther's curt and uncompromisingly
determinist outlook. He himself admitted, in his cautious
and vacillating way, that he took "no pleasure in definite
assertions"; his inclination was towards doubt; and he
gladly submitted in such cases to the words of the Scrip-
tures and of Mother Church. In Holy Writ, ideas were
often expressed in an obscure way and were not
thoroughly explained. On this account he felt that it was
dangerous to declare as resolutely as did Luther that
there was no such thing as free will. He did not say
that Luther's concept was wholly false, but he objected
to the adoption of so uncompromising an attitude as was
expressed in the phrase non nihil; he refused to accept the
contention that all the good works a man performs can
make no impression on God and are, therefore, super-
fluous. If, as Luther did, one attributed everything to
God's grace, what sense was there in men trying to do
good? One should (again we hear the man who ever
has a foot in both camps) at least leave the illusion of
free will to man, so that he sink not into despair, and
so that God may not seem to him cruel and unjust,
"I agree with those who attribute certain things to free
will and the majority of things to the grace of God, for
we must not in this matter avoid the Scylla of pride and
thereby fall upon the Charybdis of fatalism.9'

Even when the battle was joined, Erasmus, the peace-
maker, went a long way to meet his opponent. He took
occasion to warn his contemporaries not to place too
great importance upon such discussions, but, rather, "to
ask themselves if it is right to set the whole world in a con-
flagration for the sake of a few paradoxical conceptions,"
If only Luther would yield but the fraction of an inch,
would but take one step to meet him, this intellectual
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